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WHAT MAKES A GENTLEMAN? 


«* When_Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman 2” 


In alittle book of considerable research and ingenious 
reasoning, it is quaintly observed: “of one fact we are 
certain, that the most illustrious families in existence can 
only trace their genealogy to ‘a certain gardener, who 
was turned out of his service for stealing his master’s 
fruit?” This is a bantering version of a serious fact, 
and equals in humour Coleridge’s “ apple-stall in Meso- 
potamia.” 

In these artificial times it is hard to answer the question 
— What makes a gentleman ?”—and it seems to have 
puzzled the “ wisdom of our ancestors.” The term is 
inferred to be a corruption of gentilhomme, our Saxon 
ancestors having very early substituted ‘“ mon” or “ man,” 
for the corresponding term of Norman-French. Selden, 
who, with all his learning, often seems to have delighted 
to meddle with matters, to make “ confusion worse con- 
founded,” says: “in the beginning of Christianity, the 
fathers writ contra gentes, and contra gentiles; they were 
but one; but after all were Christians, the better sort of 
porle still obtained the name of Gentiles throughout the 
our provinces of the Roman empire ; as gentilhomme in 
French, gentiluome in Italian, genti/hombre in Spanish, 
and gentleman in English.”* Yet, further on the witty 
lawyer says: “ What a gentleman is, ’tis hard with us to 
define ; in other countries he is known by his privileges: 
in Westminster Hall he is one that is reputed one; in 
the court of honour he that hath arms. The king can- 
not make a gentleman of blood, (what have you said ?) 
nor God Almighty, but he can make a gentleman by 
creation. If you ask which is the better of these two— 
civilly, the gentleman of blood, morally, the gentleman 
by creation may be the better; for the other may be a 
debauched man, this a person of worth.”+ 

In the feudal ages, “ a gentleman in France or Ger- 
many could ‘not exercise any trade without derogating, 
that is, losing the advantages of his rank. A few excep- 
tiots were made, at Icast in the former country, in favour 
of some liberal arts and of foreign commerce.”{ In our 
own country, it was not until the reign of Henry VI. that 


the word “ gentleman” began to be used in somewhat of | 


that modern sense which distinguishes it legally from a 
nobleman, and morally from an uneducated plebeian. “ In 
the farther stages of the progress, heralds and genealogists 
began to complain of its indiscriminate application ; while 
in their antiquarian pleasantry they represented it as being 
usurped by every idle and useless upstart.”§ In France, 
this indiscriminate use of the word caused it to become, 
by the time of Francis I., almost a term of offince. 
Brantome tells us that his uncle Chataigneraye resented 
this appellation from the Princess de la Roche sur Yon ; 
and on her complaining to the king of some expressions 
which Chataigneraye had used on the occasion, Francis 
replied that she must thank herself for having addressed 
him so improperly. Sir Thomas Smith, in his Common- 





* Table Talk, voce Gentleman. + Thid. 

¢ Hallam, Hist. Mid. Ages, vol. i. 208. 

§ Sir James Mackintosh, Hist. England, vol. i. p. 269. 
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wealth, distinguishes the English below the rank of esquire, 
into gentlemen, yeomen, and rascals. 

According to one of our old dramatists, the distinction 
rests upon very slender claims, Ben Jonson says: “ your 
legs do sulfliciently show you are a gentleman born, Sir; 
fur a man born upon little legs is always a gentleman 
born.” Shakspeare ridicules the heraldic claim in the 
churchyard scene in Hamlet : — 

‘* First Clown.—There is no ancient gentlemen but gar- 
deuers, ditchers, and grave-makers ; they hold up Adam’s 
profession. 

Second Clown.—Was he a gentleman ? 

First Clown. —He was the first that ever bore arms. 

Second Clown.—Why, he never had none. 

First *Clown.—What! art a heathen? Wow dost thou 
understand the scriptures? The scripture says, Adam digged ; 
could he dig without arms ?”’ 

One of our legal lexicographers defines a gentleman 
to be “ one who, without any title, bears a coat of arms, 
or whose ancestors have been freemen; and by the coat 
that a gentleman giveth, he is known to be, or not, de- 
scended from those of his name that lived many hundred 
years since.” This reminds one of the great Lord Bur- 
leigh’s maxim : “Gentility is nothing but ancient riches;” 
and of Sir Thomas Overbury’s witty comparison of ancestry 
to a potato—the best part being underground. 

Blackstone, quoting Sir Thomas Smith, says: “ whoso- 
ever studieth the laws of the realm—who studieth in the 
universities—who professeth the liberal sciences—and, 
(to be short,) who can live idly and without manual labour, 
and will bear the port, charge, and countenance of a 
gentleman—he shall be called master, and taken fora 
gentleman.” This is a very confused definition, or rather 
no definition at all; for the writer fails to tell what it is 
to do as a gentleman does. 

After all, the term, although it is traceable to the ear- 
liest form of the Roman constitution, is a relic of chivalry, 
whose spirit left us a more valuable successor. ‘ The 
character of knight,” says Hallam, “ gradually subsided 
in that of a gentleman; and the one distinguishes Euro- 
pean society in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
as much as the other did in the preceding ages. A jealous 
sense of honour, less romantic but equally elevated—a 
eeremonious gallantry and politeness—a strictness in devo- 
tional observances—a high pride of birth and feeling of 
independence upon any sovereign for the dignity it gave 
—a sympathy for martial honour, though more subdued 
by civil habits—are the lineaments which prove an indis- 
putable descent. The cavaliers of Charles I. were 
genuine successors of Edward’s knights; and the resem- 
blance is much more striking if we ascend to the civil 
wars of the League. Time has effaced much also of their 
gentlemanly, as it did before of the chivalrous, character. 
From the latter part of the seventeenth century, its vigour 
and purity have undergone a tacit decay; and yielded, 
perhaps, in every country, to increasing commercial wealth 
—more diffused instruction—the spirit of general liberty 
in some, and of servile obsequiousness in others—the modes 
of life in great cities—and the levelling customs of social 
intercourse.”’* 





* Hist. Mid. Ages, vol. iii. p. 510. 
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This may be taken as a true portraiture of the character, 
not only of an English, but of an European, gentleman ; 
for we agree with Goldsmith, that “the polite of every 
country seem to have but one character. A gentleman of 
Sweden differs but little, except in trifles, from one of any 
other country. It is among the vulgar that we are to 
find those distinctions which characterise a people.” In 
the writings of our earlier Essayists, we find some vivid 
sketches of the gentlemen of our own country. The 
elegant Lord Herbert of Cherbury, considers treatment of 
inferiors to be a very important branch of gentlemanly 
breeding, when he observes : “it would deserve a particu- 
lar lecture or recherche, how one ought to behave himself 
with children, servants, tenants, and neighbours; and 
precepts on this point will be found more useful to young 
gentlemen than all the subtleties of schools.’’ Courtesy 
to servants is also insisted on by Lord Chesterfield, when 
he says: “If I told my footman to bring mea glass of wine 
in a rough insulting manner, I should expect that, in 
obeying me, he would contrive to spill some of it upon 
me; and I am sure I should deserve it.” 

Sir Thomas Brown quaintly glances at a very question- 
able class of gentry, when he says: “‘ There is a rabble 
amongst the gentry, as well as the commonalty ; a sort of 
plebeian heads, whose fancy moves with the same whirl as 
those men in the same level with mechanics; though their 
fortunes do somewhat gild their infirmities, and their 
purses compound for their follies.” To the writings of 
the last century we must, however, turn for the finely- 
drawn character of the true gentleman: think of the ele- 
gant mind that embodied the Sir Roger de Coverley of 
the Spectator, and the brilliant flies of fashion that are 
embalmed in the amber of that master-piece of English 
literature. Yet, in those days, the gentleman was a 
rarity ; for we find Steele remarking that “a true fine 
gentleman is what one seldom sees: in him appear all the 
great and solid perfections of life, with a beautiful gloss 
of varnish: every thing that he says or does is accom- 
panied with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the 
admiration and good-will of every beholder.” To Chester- 
field, who has left mankind a sort of Koran of good breed- 
ing, a large debt of gratitude is due; for, however men’s 
minds may have changed generally, the principles which 
should regulate the conduct of a gentleman remain essen- 
tially the same as in Chesterfield’s day; and whoever is 
well versed in his precepts, with certain modifications, 
which common sense will dictate, may pass muster in any 
society of the present age. The morality of the Letters 
has, we know, been gravely impugned ; but the substratum 
of manners must, in justice, be left intact. Of these ce- 
lebrated compositions it has been said: “ No work in the 
English language contains more valuable lessons for the 
early cultivation of the understanding, in the way of ac- 
quirements, and for the formation of temper and manners.” 

The sacred “ Epistles” have ever been admired for their 
constructive beauty of language; but comparatively few 

rsons are aware, that in them we may read lessons of 
inestimable value for every-day conduct. It has been 
well observed, that “ the Epistles of St. Peter are not 
merely remarkable for the truths which they contain, but 
also for many touches of practical wisdom, which, while 
they indicate a great knowledge of human nature, are 
admirably giapted to the intercourse of society. There is 
a wholesome good sense in many of his precepts, which 

ualifies them no less to form the manners and tastes of 

e gentleman, than to enlighten the conscience of the 
Christian. In short, they might, without derogation, be 
called the elements of good breeding.”* 





The superficial claims to the distinction of gentleman 
have, it must be confessed, been fair game for the satirists 
of every age. The classic poets spared not ill-assorted 
wealth and vulgarity; our own dramatists have treated 
them with equal justice; and yet these excrescences of 
society flourish in rank luxuriance to the present day, 
Possibly, the evil is not to be whipped out of offending 
Adam ; and after all, it must be with the gentleman as 
with the poet—nascitur, non fit. 

We may return to a more playful view of “ the Gentle- 
man” in a week or two. 





£. s. d. 


Let other poets on Apollo’s Hill, 

Lulled by the music of its murmuring rill, 

And wrapt in Fancy’s transitory dreams, 

Invoke the muse to animate their themes ; 

And sing in sweetly pleasing, dying strains, 

Of wanton zephyrs, and of bleeding swains— 

Of cruel Delia—solitude—and shades— 

Despair and anguish—death and reeking blades ; 

Or ghost, that stalking through the midnight gloom, 

Shows the pale wound, or points the secret tomb, 

Where some great grandfather’s unhallowed dust 

Is doomed to walking penance, or to—Fust : 

Or where some hapless virgin, crossed in love, 

Sought the recesses of the sylvan grove; 

There loosed the sky-blue fillet from her knee, 

Gartered her neck, and showed what love could be: 

I leave ghosts, garters, dying swains and darts, 

Fit themes for poets of more melting hearts, 

And sing, high-mounted on poetic wing, 

(Avaunt, avaunt, Dame Reason, I will sing,) 

Nor arms, nor Cupid’s darts, nor death, nor plays, 

But string the lyre, and strum old Plutus’ praise. 
All hail, great deity, whose power divine 

Mak’st folly wisdom, and e’en blockheads shine ; 

Canst give the art of pleasing to an ape, 

An angel’s figure to a Gorgon’s shape ; 

Thou to Benardo giv’st a courtier’s pace, 

And Venus’ beauty to Viola’s face ; 

Thy magic art can animate e’en clods, 

Make fiddlers seraphs, and raise fools to gods. 

Now, by thy power, Benardo drives along 

A bran-new chaise—how gapes.the wondering throng! 

The wise attorney now obsequious grows, 

The squire salutes him, and the parson bows ; 

The fair Dorinda, peeping by her fan, 

Admiring vows, “ ’Tis money makes the man.” 

Benardo, (lately Will, or downright Robin,) 

Plough’d the tough soil, or whistling whipp’d old Dobbin. 

Kirton. L. L. L. 


A SCENE IN OHIO. 
BY REV. J. TODD. 

WELL, it is now nearly forty years since I first saw the 
glorious Ohio. I shouted at the sight; I have loved it 
ever since, and when I die I hope I shall be buried on its 
banks. On a certain day I engaged to go down the river 
to Kentucky with Captain Ward, as he was removing his 
family from the east. 1 was a kind of pilot, for I was well 
acquainted with the river and all points of danger. The 
country was full of Indians, and no settlement of any note 
had been made in Ohio. The whites and the Indians, 
too, were constantly making war upon each other. I do 
not know who was the most to blame; the whites killed 
the most, and the Indians were most cruel. We pur- 
chased an old, crazy, square-built boat, between forty and 
fifty feet in length, and about eight or ten feet wide. We 
contrived to spike a single plank on each gunnel, and this 
was the only thing we had to defend us. We had a 








* The Tongue of Time. By the Rey. W. Harrison, A.M. 





heavy load of furniture, baggage, horses, pigs, fowls, 
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ploughs, besides several men to manage the boat. When 
we left, we were fearful lest the Indians should attack us 
from the shore; but we knew that by keeping in the 
middle of the river we should be beyond the reach of their 
rifles, or could be in a few minutes. Thus we passed on 
for several days, till we supposed we were beyond the 
haunts of the Indians. One day, just at sunset, after we 
had become tired with rowing, we let our boat drift care- 
lessly along the current. We were just getting ready to 
put up for the night. The mother was promising the 
children a good run on shore; the widow was getting out 
provision, and making preparations for our supper. The 
captain and his nephew had hold of the oars, and moved 
them just enough to allow me to steer the boat. 

“ Rogers,” said the captain, “ suppose we put in this 
side to that point, and tie our boat to one of those big 
trees, and encamp for the night ?” 

“Tt is a right good place, captain, and I like it; be- 
sides, a few moments ago I thought I heard wild turkeys 
over the hill, and I should like to have one for my supper.” 

So we put in towards the shore, and I had got within 
fifty yards of that point around which the steam-boat has 
just er pe when I heard a stick crack as if broken by the 
tread of a foot. 

“ A deer!” said the captain. 

* No, no!” shouted I; row, row for life, or we are all 
dead !” 

At that instant, down rushed scores of Indians to the 
shore, with a shout that made the hills across the river 
echo it back again. The murderous savages rushed down 
to the water’s edge, and opened a heavy fire upon us. In 
an instant the young man snatched his rifle, and rising 
up his full length, fired at the nearest Indian, who had a 
shabby head-dress, The Indian and his antagonist fell at 
the same instant. As he fell, the captain brought the 
boat around still nearer. The Indians yelled, the women 


screamed, the horses were falling, and bullets were flying | 
thick around us. Yet, above ali, the voice of Captain | 


Ward rose cool—“ Rogers, take my oar.” 

I took it, and he at the same instant seized a piece of 
plank, and rowed to such good purpose that in a few 
minutes we were out in the river beyond the reach of their 
rifles. We knew they had no canoes, being on a hunting 
excursion, and that we were safe. But, oh! what a sight!’ 
the horses were all dead or dying; one child badly wounded, 
the boat half filled with water, and the young man in his 
blood at the bottom of the boat. By this time the cool- 
ness of the captain was gone; he lay down and exclaimed, 
“Oh, John, John! O Lord, have mercy! Ihave brought 
the dear boy to his death!” But the widowed mother! 
she was pale as a sheet; but she came to her son, raised 
his head on her lap, and opened his bosom where the 
blood was’ still flowing: he was yet alive. 

“ John,” said she in a sweet voice, as if speaking toa 
babe, “ John, do you know me?” 

“ My mother,” said he, in a whisper. 

“ Can you swallow, John?” said she, putting her hand 
over and dipping up some water from the river. 

He tried, but could not. 

“ My son, do you know that you are dying ?” 

“ Yes, mother, but are you hurt ?” 

“ No, no; but don’t think of me. Can you pray with 
the heart, now, my dear son ?” 

“ God be merciful to me a sinner, for the sake of ———” 

‘ Jesus Christ,” said the mother, for he was gone. She 
bent over him a few minutes, as if in silent prayer, then 
kissing his lips, and for the first time tears filled her eyes. 
Till that moment you would have thought she had been 
talking to a child just going to sleep, her voice was so 
calm and so mild. She was a widow, and he was her 








only child, and a noble fellow he was. But she was a 
religious woman. I never saw religion like that before 
or since. We lay off the river till dark, and then silently 
came to the shore on this side for the night. We dared 
not light a candle, lest the Indians should see it. We 
then brought the body of the young man up the bank, and 
when the moon arose we dug that grave which you see 
yonder. We had to be careful not to make a noise, nor 
even to weep aloud; but after we had opened the grave, 
and were ready to put the corpse in it, the widowed 
mother spoke :— 

“Is there one here that can offer a prayer as we bury 
my only child ?” 

There was no answer; we could all sob, but we had 
never prayed for ourselves. She then knelt down, and 
laying her hand on the bosom of the dear boy, she in a 
subdued voice uttered such a prayer as few ever made. 
And when she came to pray for the whole of us—for the 
poor Indians who had murdered her boy ; when she gave 
thanks to God that he had so long comforted her heart 
with her son; and when she gave thanks that God had 
given her such a son to give back to him, it was over- 
whelming ! we sobbed aloud like children! Your preach- 
ers talk about sublimity, but if this was not it, I know not 
what it is. Well, there we buried him, and there he 
sleeps yet. In the morning I got up at daylight, and 
came - here to place the stone at the head of the grave. 
It was bloody, for his head had rested upon it. I found 
the mother was here before me; perhaps she had been 
here all night. She was trying to do that very thing ; so, 
without saying a single word, I helped her to put the 
stone at the head of the grave. It is now nearly sunk in 
the ground; but it stands just as we placed it. hen we 
had done, the widow turned and said, “ Rogers,” but tears 
came, and I was thanked enough. I have sat on this lo 
many times, and thought over the whole scene; an 
though the mother has been in the grave many years, yet 
I ean see her even now, just as she locked when she 
turned to thank me, and I can hear her voice just as she 
spoke to her dying boy. While I live I shall never 
forget it. 





THE DEATH OF NELSON. 
(From “ Recollections of the Life of his Chaplain, Dr. 
Scott.”) 


Or the few brief weeks that occurred between Lord Nel- 
son’s leaving England, and his coming up with the enemy 
off the Bay of Cadiz, it is unnecessary for us to offer any 
details. Dr. Scott unfortunately lost the private notes he 
kept of this period, and the general account is sufficiently 
well known. At daybreak on Monday the 2Ist of October, 
the combined fleet was descried from the deck of the Victory, 
at about ten or eleven miles distant to the south-east, Cape 
Trafalgar being about seven leagues off in the same direction. 
This day was the anniversary of a festival in the Nelson 
family ; and the Admiral, in slightly superstitiqus expectation 
that his battle would be fonght on it, had more than once said 
to Dr. Scott, “ the 21st will be our day.” A long heavy swell 
was setting into the Bay of Cadiz, which, with light favour- 
ing breezes, bore the fleet majestically on its course. The 
enemy awaited them in a well-formed line, which became 
slightly curved on the wind veering to the southward.* Lord 





* “ The position of the enemy has been described as form- 
ing a er t, which occ d the following note by Dr. 
Scott :—* A mistake—the enemy hove to, but the wind was 
scant, and their line was not so regularly formed as they 
could desire: as to the crescent, it was all idea. No such 
thing existed in the mind of Villeneuve or Gravina. A. J. 
Scorr.’—This note is corroborated by his friend, the late 
Captain W. P. Cumby, R. N., who was lieutenant of the Bel- 
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Nelson, with one division of the fleet, stood for the enemy’s 
van, whilst Admiral Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign 
steered directly for the centre of their line. 

At half-past eleven the action commenced by the enemy 
firing upon the Royal Sovereign, and twenty minutes after- 
wards they opened their fire upon the Victory; having dis- 
charged at her as she approached single guns, until they 
found she was within range of their shot, when they poured 
in their broadsides, maintaining an awful and tremendous 
fire. Before the Victory returned a shot, she had fifty killed 
or wounded. At four minutes past noon, she commenced 
firing from both sides of her deck on the enemy; the San- 
tissima Trinidada of 136 guns and the Bucentaur being on 
her larboard, and the Redoubtable on her starboard side. 

While the Victory was thus engaged, her second, the 
Téméraire, fell on board the Redoubtable on the opposite 
side, and on board of her beyond was another French ship. 
These four ships were lying so close to each other, that they 
formed a sulid mass, and every gun that was fired told. The 
earnage on the deck of the Victory became terrific. Dr. 
Scott’s duties confined him entirely to the cock-pit, which 
was soon crowded with wounded and dying men; and such 
was the horror that filled his mind at this scene of suffering, 
that it haunted him like a shocking dream for years after- 
wards. He never talked of it. Indeed, the only record of a 
remark on the subject was one extorted from him by the 
inquiries of a friend, soon after his return home. The expres- 
sion that escaped him at the moment was, “ it was like a 
butcher’s shambles.” 

Dr. Scott’s natural tenderness of feeling, very much height- 
ened by the shock on his nervous system, quite disqualified 
him for being a calm spectator of death and pain, as there 
exhibited in their most appalling shappes. But he suppressed 
his aversion as well as he could, and had been for some time 
engaged in helping and consoling those who were suffering 
around him, when a fine young lieutenant was brought down 
desperately wounded. This officer was not aware of the extent 
of his injury until the surgeon’s examination: but, on dis- 
covering it, he tore off with his own hand the ligatures that 
were being applied, and bled to death. Almost frenzied by 
the sight of this, Scott hurried wildly to the deck for relief, 
perfectly regardless of his own safety. He rushed up the 
companion-ladder, now slippery with gore; the scene above 
was all noise, confusion, and smoke; but he had hardly time 
to breathe there, when Lord Nelson himself fell, and this 
event at once sobered his disordered mind. He followed his 
chief to the cockpit—the scene there has been painfully por- 
trayed by these who have written the life of Nelson; his 
chaplain’s biographer has little to add, but that the confu- 
sion of the scene, tle pain endured by the hero, and the 
necessity of alleviating his sufferings by giving lemonade to 
quench his thirst, and by rubbing his body, of course, pre- 
cluded the reading prayers to him in the regular form, which 
otherwise would have been done; but often, during the three 
hours and a half of Nelson’s mortal agony, they ejaculated 
short prayers together, and Nelson frequently said, “ Pray 
for me, doctor.”” Every interval, indeed, allowed by the 
intense pain, and not taken up in the conduct of the action, 
or in the mention of his private affairs, was thus employed in 
low and earnest supplications for Divine mercy. The last 
words which Dr. Scott heard murmured on his lips were, 
“God and my country ;” and he passed so quietly out of 
life, that Scott, who had been occupied ever since he was 
brought below, in all the offices of the most tender nurse, was 
still rubbing his stomach when the surgeon perceived that 
all was over. 

We subjoin part of a letter from Dr. Scott to Mr. Rose, in 





lerophon, and succeeded to the command of her when Captain 
Cooke fell early in the engagement. ‘ This imaginary crescent 
was occasioned by the wind veering to the southward after 
they had formed their line on the larboard tack, which caused 
the headmost ships to lie up two or three points higher, and 
consequently brought the sternmost ships fur to windward of 
those which had time to form in the wake of the leading 
ships.’” 
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reply to some inquiries from that gentleman, as to Lord 
Nelson’s mention of himself on his death-bed. It must be 
understood that this letter does not pretend to be a full 
description of what passed, but it will confirm accounts already 
given, and cannot fail to be highly interesting. 

“In answer to your note of the 10th inst., which, for- 
warded by way of Chatham, I received this morning, it is my 
intention to relate every thing Lord Nelson said in which 
your name was any way connected. He lived about three 
hours after receiving his wound — was perfectly sensible 
the whole time, but compelled to speak in broken sentences, 
which pain and suffering prevented him always from con- 
necting. 

“ When I first saw him, he was apprehensive he should 
not live many minutes, and told me so; adding in a hurried, 
agitated manner, though with pauses, ‘Remember me to 
Lady Hamilton!~remember me to Horatia!—remember me 
to all my friends. Doctor, remember me to Mr. Rose; tell 
him I have made a will, and left Lady Hamilton and Horatia 
to my country.’ He repeated his remembrances to Lady 
Hamilton and Horatia, and told me to mind what he said 
several times. 

“Gradually he became less agitated, and at last calm 
enough to ask questions about what was going on; this led 
his mind to Captain Hardy, for whom he sent and inquired 
with great anxiety, exclaiming aloud he would not believe 
he was alive unless he saw him. He grew agitated at the 
captain’s not coming, lamented his being unable to go on 
deck, and do what was to be done, and doubted every assur- 
ance given him of the captain’s being sufe on the quarter- 
deck. At last the captain came, and he instantly grew more 
composed, listened to his report about the state of the fleet, 
directed him to anchor, and told him he should die, but 
observed, he should live half an hour longer. ‘ I shall die, 
Hardy,’ said the admiral. ‘Is your pain great, sir? ‘ Yes, 
but I shall live half an hour yet—Hardy, kiss me.’ The 
captain knelt down by his side and kissed him. 

“ Upon the captain leaving him to return to the deck, 
Lord Nelson exclaimed very earnestly more than once, 
* Hardy, if I live I'll bring the fleet to an anchor—if I live 
T’ll anchor—if I live I’ll anchor,’—and this was earnestly 
repeated even when the captain was out of hearing. I do not 
mean to tell you every thing he said. After this interview 
the admiral was perfectly tranquil—looking at me in his 
accustomed manner when alluding to any prior discourse. 
* T have not been a great sinner, doctor,’ said he. ‘ Doctor, 
I was right—I told you so—George Rose has not yet got my 
letter—tell him’—he was interrupted here by pain—after an 
interval he said, ‘ Mr. Rose will remember—don’t forget, 
doctor, mind what I say.’ 

“There were frequent pauses in his conversation. Our 
dearly beloved admiral otherwise mentioned your name, in- 
deed very kindly, and I will tell you his words when I see 
you; but it was only in the above two instances he desired 
you should be told.—I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

“A. J. Scorr. 

“ H. M. S. Victory, Dec. 22nd, 1805.” 





THE VILLAGE BUDGET. 
BY THE PARISH SCHOOLMASTER. 





No. IV.—Tue Lepy o’ Munrtsire. 
(Concluded from page 6.) 


Havine thus brought her story to a conclusion, to her 
own perfect satisfaction, she bestowed on her attentive 
listeners a look of pleased solemnity, in the full assurance 
that the manner of relating the story, no less than the 
matter itself, would meet their just and merited applause. 

“ Deed, aunty,” said Annie, having allowed sume mo- 
ments of dread silence to elapse, and speaking in a solem- 
nity of tone at once truly pleasing and edifying, and 
which, to say the least of it, gave promise of better things, 
“ Deed, aunty, it’s a gae wonderfw’ sort o’ tale that 0’ 
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yours, but I’m thinkin’ it’s like mony mair, and has unco 
little truth in *t.” 

For the full space of one minute, Menie sat in absolute 
astonishment, utterly incapable of using her “ unruly 
member,” which in spite of all her exertions, clung to the 
roof of her mouth immoveable. 

“ Guidsake, lassie!” she at length exclaimed, in perfect 
horror, “‘ ye surely dinna mean to say ye disbelieve what 
mony an aulder head than thine taks in as gospel truth. 
Nae truth in’t! I daur say ye are clean demented to say 
sae. What in the earth d’ye ken about the matter?” 

“ Just this, that a’ yer ghaists and witches are but auld 
wives’ tales, aunty; naething mair,” rejoined the now 
laughing girl, delighted at having aroused the placid 
temper of her aunt—“ Naething but a wheen auld wives’ 
havers; and I wonder that you, aunty, that should ken 
better, would be sae daft as believe them.” 

“ Preserve us! is the lassie in a creel? No believe what 
I ken to be true! what I hae seen wi’ my ain een! Auld 
wives’ tales tae! an’ d’ye ca’ me an auld wife? Pretty 
days we’ve cam to noo! whan I was a bit lassie like yer- 
sel, I would na hae daur’d speak in that gait, I’se warrant 
ye. I wonder what we’re to cam to, whan every bit las- 
sock, an’ haverin’ laddie—a parcel o’ weans—maun ken 
better than folk wha hae leeved twice as lang as ony 0’ 
them. No believe in witches, nor e’en ghaists! what in 
the earth will ye disbelieve neist ?” 

From this animated reply, it seemed pretty evident that 
Menie was far from relishing the sort of criticism bestowed 
on her narrative, even though that criticism emanated 
from her beloved niece. The consequence was, that hav- 
ing given vent to her indignation, she assumed the ex- 
pression of offended dignity, and turned to Hugh, to seek 
from him that encouraging praise which she was sure he 
would willingly bestow. She thought that he would join 
the spiritual cause, and avow his adherence to her views ; 
but scarcely had she turned to him with an appealing 
look, when—so contagious is love and laughter—he joined 
right heartily in his sweetheart’s chorus of merry laughter. 

enie was confounded, and woefully disappointed; for 
there, even in the most honoured seat by her own fireside, 
had her expected advocate the hardihood, the bold impu- 
dence, to laugh in so rude and boisterous a manner as 
obliged him to hold his sides for pain. She looked on 
with speechless amazement, sadly at a loss how to stop the 
torrent of merriment so loudly raised at her expense. 

“O ye wild ne’er-do-weel!” she at length exclaimed, 
shaking her hand most viciously at Hugh, “d’ye think 
T’'ll allow such mensless conduct in my house? Get awa 
wi’ ye, ye wild scoundrel! an’ ne’er let yer shadow darken 
my door again while ye leeve!” 

“Right about wheel—march !” said Annie, imitating, 
with admirable correctness, the manner and bearing of a 
drill-serjeant. Hugh looked at her for a moment, as 
though even he was surprised; but the first glance of her 
laughter-loving eyes made him start to his feet, and place 
himself under her orders. With well-assumed gravity she 
marshalled him to the door, while he could only restrain 
his laughter by the most violent exertion. If Menie was 
astonished at the peals of laughter that lately greeted her 
ears, she was equally so now, on beholding her niece per- 
form this military sort of exercise in such a cool style; but 
truth constrains me to say, that both her anger and aston- 
ishment were considerably abated before Annie resumed 
her seat by the fireside. And if it is necessary to state thus 
much, it is also requisite to say, that Annie did not return 
in that quick space of time in which she had marched 
Hugh to the door; for while there, the extreme darkness 
of the evening, no doubt, must have been the subject of 
interesting contemplation to them both; (it not being in 





the nature of things to suppose that they had any other 
theme for meditation,) and although subdued laughter, 
and sundry whisperings were heard, yet it would not be 
tight to infer, arguing from these premises, that anything 
but the state of the weather formed the subject of conver- 
sation ; and should it be suspected that such was not the 
true cause of their merriment, I must at once confess my 
ignorance of what it possibly could be! 4 

The grand ball-night, at length, arrived, and despite 
sundry reproofs and many warnings, from her still angry 
aunt, Annie Kirkland contrived to accompany her inter- 
dicted sweetheart to the place of meeting. How: that 
merry meeting sped I purpose not to tell, but the morning 
was pretty far advanced before the party separated. By 
some unaccountable mistake, Hugh then found himself 
without his sweetheart, she having disappeared while he 
was dancing with her most favoured friend. Perplexed 
he was, and in great amazement too, for no one had seen 
her depart, though all acknowledged she must have gone 
merely to plague him. There was no help for it, so he had 
just to accompany the others of the Killstane party home- 
wards, dissembling his chagrin as he best might. Tired 
and wearied as most of that party were, there was no lack 
of fun and laughter on their homeward way. It was a 
clear frosty night, or rather morning, with innumerable 
stars shining in the azure sky; and often would some youth- 
ful lover—bashful, and half fearful of his own temerity— 
linger behind the others, discoursing to the mistress of his 
heart, on those 

“ Quenchless stars so eloquently bright,” 
that studded the heavens’ canopy with their own pale 
beauty. Joyvus and happily all proceeded onwards, mak- 
ing the quiet shadows of the Muntsire woods echo with their 
noisy laughter. But a stop was suddenly put to their 
boisterous merriment when approaching the old tower, for 
it was generally acknowledged as a haunted place, and 
many wild stories were abroad concerning it. Scarcely 
had it appeared in view, when ciies of 

“The ghost! the ghost!” were uttered by more than 
one voice in tones of great alarm; and at the same mo- 
ment, a tall white figure stood forth on a hillock by the 
tower. 

“See! it’s kneelin’ down—there, it’s up again. Pre- 
serve us! what will we dae?” said one of the girls, while 
all the others screamed in chorus. 

There was a pause, and valiant lads and timid lasses all 
crowded in a group, afraid te proceed one step further 
forward. Meanwhile, the ghost, with most provoking au- 
dacity, glided round and round the hillock, still widening 
its circle, and approaching nearer the terrified spectators. 
At this moment of dreadful suspense and imminent peril, 
while all eyes were riveted with direful fascination on the 
“ Ledy o’ Muntsire,” Hugh Mair valiantly stood forth as 
the champion of the terrified party. And well it was he 
did so, for not another there but stood trembling in the 
presence of that mysterious and unearthly being. 

“ Be it ghost, or be it body, it’ll no stop me,” he said, 
“so here goes.” 

bie | valiant was that speech of Master Hugh, and it 
gained him no little credit among the trembling band. 
Nay, it did more, for it encouraged others to follow his 
example—albeit they followed at a considerable distance. 
Hugh, be it remembered, affected little faith in ghosts; 
but somehow or other, he could not divest himself of a 
feeling of dread, as he very irresolutely walked onwards. 
Round and round the hillock went the object of his dread, 
and he almost repented he had been so very bold in ap- 
proaching thus near. As the ghost with noiseless steps 
stole on towards him, he began to waver—his scepticism 
vanished—his heart leapt within him, and he stood speech- 
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less with affright. Yes, the bold champion of the party 
stood as if chained by fear to the spot, while the ghost 
glided near and knelt before him. He moved not then, 
but when the figure kneeling by his feet gave forth a low 
and mournful cry, he fell before it with a loud groan ; and 
at the same instant, all who were spectators of the scene 
fled from the spot with frantic screams. 

Fear lent speed to their flight, and they balted not till 
within sight of their own homes. Great was the conster- 
nation their tale created, and the good folks who had the 
fortune to hear the recital, blessed themselves that they at 
least had not been there to see the sight. When daylight 
came, and the scattered party once more met together, 
great was the surprise to learn that Hugh had not yet 
made his appearance in the village. Then it was that 
those valiant sons of toil, who had so quickly abandoned 
Hugh to his fate, took counsel among themselves as to 
how they should proceed anent him. After mature de- 
liberation, and many mysterious surmises, it was at length 
resolved to proceed in a body to the scene of last night’s 
disaster, and investigate the subject most thoroughly. 
They did so, but how little suever the confession may tend 
to uphold their character for sagacity, truth requires me 
to state, that they returned as wise as they went—knowing 
nothing. 

Two days after this mysterious occurrence, Menie 
Ringan sat alone by her kitchen fire, in great perplexity 
of mind, sorrowful and sad. The cause of this sorrow may 
shortly appear, but it would not become me to reveal to 
the eyes of the curious, the secret thoughts of her heart on 
this occasion. In the midst of her reverie, she was aroused 
by the sound of approaching cairiage-wheels, and awak- 
ened to a more lively attention by the vehicle halting at 
her own door. Before she had time to rise from her seat, 
and Jook from out the window, the door of the apartment 
was opened, and her niece made her appearance. She was 
arrayed in what is called her “Sunday’s best,” and the 
blush on her forehead and smile on her lips, made her 
look more beautiful and charming than ever. 

“ Annie Kirkland! preserve us a’! whar hae ye been?” 
exclaimed the worthy woman, starting from her seat with 
outstretched arms, and bestowing some fervent kisses on 
her mantling cheek. “I thocht ye had been lost, but wel- 
come hame again, my bonny, bonny bairn.” 

‘“* Strange to say, this warm and hearty welcome seemed 
greatly to increase Annie’s blushes and confusion, who 
ever and anon cast glances toward the door, as if expect- 
ing some one to enter. Menie’s heart was yet fluttering 
with glad surprise, and she allowed a few moments to 
elapse before she said— 

“But Annie, ye haena tell’t me whar ye were. Awa 
frae hame twa nichts, an’ nearly as mony days! How 
could ye gang without tellin’ me?” 

“ It was very wrang, dear aunty,” replied Annie, “ but 
here comes one to answer for me.” 

As she spoke, who should enter but Hugh Mair—the 
forbidden visitor and missing champion, who, odd enough, 
seemed also to partake of Annie’s confusion. -Menie looked 
from one to the other greatly surprised, until at length 
Hugh gained sufficient courage to say— 

“Ye maun forgie us baith, Menie; for to mak a lang 
story short, we’re married.” 

“ Ye're what?” she exclaimed in extremity of astonish- 
ment. ‘ D'ye mean to say ye're mad ?” 

“No,” replied Annie, laughing, “not mad, but only 
married.” 

“ Married!” 

Such was the fact, and after Menie’s amazement had 
abated, she could reduce it to nothing less. 

** Married!” she again repeated. “ I daursay the warld’s 





turnin’ upside down, whan bairns like you maun gang an’ 
matry without even asking leave. Weel, weel, wha wad 
hae thocht it? It surpasses me!” 

Although greatly surprised, Menie was’ far-from’ being 
very angry, and therefore a short time only elapsed before 
she was perfectly reconciled to the truant pair, and laughed 
as heartily as they. 

“T micht hae kent,” she said, after hearing the particu- 
lars of their preconcerted conduct on the night of the ball, 
“ that it was a’ a plot atween ye—but losh, Annie, were ye 
no feared to parade up an’ down in that guit, by the auld 
tower? Alane tae, in sic an hour! The folk here a’ think 
it was the ledy o’ Muntsire hersel, an’ they’re in a dreadfw 
pickle about Hugh. Deed, it was na richt o’ ye ava, for 
what if the true ghaist had come ?” 

“Tt would hae been dreadfu’!” responded Annie, in a 
tone of great solemnity, but with a sly twinkling of her 
roguish eyes. 

“ A’ is weel that ends weel, they say,” concluded Menie 
with her habitual cheerfulness —“ sae we'll let byganes be 
byganes, an’ leeve a’ happily thegither.” 





BIRTH-PLACE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. * 


CHAMBER Hall, in the vicinity of Bury, in Lancashire, 
was formerly the residence of Sir Robert Peel, father of the 
present premier. It is a square red building with sash- 
windows. The remains of the old hall are at the back part 
of it, and are partially covered with ivy. The windows are 
large, with bold mullions. The house is at present in the 
occupation of Mr. Hardman, who was formerly foreman to 
the first baronet. The settlement in Bury of this family cons 
duced very much to its prosperity. Its head was a man who 
eminently possessed the qualities which in general secure 
commercial prosperity ; and having, by his steady industry, 
economy, and well-tempered enterprise, amassed a large for- 
tune, he, in the ordinary course of things, encouraged the 
trade and augmented the opulence of the neighbourhood. 
Of his father, Sir Robert Peel has remarked—‘ He moved in 
a confined sphere, and employed his talents in improving 
the cotton-trade. He had neither wish nor opportunity of 
making himself acquainted with his native country, or society 
far removed from his native county Lancaster. I lived un- 
der his roof till I attained the age of manhood, and had 
many opportunities of discovering that he possessed in an 
eminent degree a mechanical genius and a good heart. He 
had many sons, and placed them all in situations that they 
might be useful to each other. The cotton-trade was pre- 
ferred as best calculated to secure this object ; and by habits 
of industry, and imparting to his offspring an intimate know- 
ledge of the various branches of the cotton manufacture, he 
lived to see his children connected together in business, and 
by their successful exertions to become, without one excep- 
tion, opulent and happy. My father may be truly said to 
have been the founder of our family; and he so accurately 
appreciated the importance of commercial wealth in a na- 
tional point of view, that he was often heard to say that the 
gains to individuals were small compared with the national 
gains arising from trade.” It is usually stated that Chamber 
Hall was the birthplace of the present baronet. This is in- 
correct. At the time of his birth, his father’s residence was 
undergoing repairs, and the family had in consequence re- 
moved into a neighbouring cottage ; and accordingly under 
the humble roof, which the reader may here contemplate, he 
first saw the light who is now the prime minister of the 
British empire, the chief servant of the most powerful sove- 
reign in the world; a ruler of nobles, and to no small extent, 
master of the lives and fortunes of myriads of human beings. 
This wonderful elevation is the achievement of the cotton- 
trade! The.cottage is built of brick, very limited in size, and 
at present in a dilapidated state.— England in the Nineteenth 
Century. 
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CASHMERE SHAWLS. 


From Vigne’s Travels, just published, we abridge the 
following minute account of the manufacture of the cele- 
brated Shawls of Cashmere, or Kashmir: 


THERE are now but five or six hundred shawl-frames in the 
city of Kabul. Formerly, they were infinitely more numer- 
ous. It occupies six or seven frames, of two men at each for 
six months, to make a pair of very large and handsome 
shawls. Runjit Singh ordered a pair to be made, with pat- 
terns representing his victories, and paid down five thousand 
rupis, after deducting the duties. One only of these was 
finished. The Poshm-i-Shahal, otherwise Poshmina, (Poshm 
signifies the wool of any animal,) or shawl-wool, is found 
upon the goats that are pastured upon the elevated regions of 
Ladak and Changthung. It is undoubtedly a provision of 
nature against the effect of the intense cold to which they 
are exposed, and is found not only upon the common goat, 
but upon the Yak or Tibetian grunting ox, and the shepherd’s 
dog which is used in the same inhospitable regions. The 
poshm is a cotton-like down, which grows close to the skin, 
under the usual coating of hair. 

Goats producing this shawl-wool are common in the 
countries west of the Caspian, and excellent shawls are made 
there also. Rudak, a village and district upon the right 
bank of the Indus, about seven or eight days’ march from 
Lehin, (the latter being the name of the province,) seems to 
be the first and principal rendezvous of the traders in poshm, 
which is collected in great quantities from the flocks that are 
pastured upon the vast plains of Changthung. 

‘The poshm is brought to Ladak upon the bdcks of sheep of 
a large breed, a long-legged animal, about three feet in 
height, otherwise resembling the Leicestershire breed. One 
of these is loaded with from four to six trak of poshm, and 
will travel about eight or nine miles a day. They cost two 
rupis each. The Kashmirian merchants purchase the poshm 
at Leh, at the rate of eighty puls (small handfuls) fur a small 
rupi. It is then cleaned on the spot, and one part in four 
only is fit for the purposes of the weaver. This is then car- 
ried upon men’s backs to Kashmir, the time occupied being 
eighteen days. When it arrives in Kashmir, the governor 
takes possession of it, and sells it again to the merchants, at 
20 per cent profit upon the whole expenses, he keeping the 
difference for himself. The white poshm may then be pur- 





chased in the city, at about four small rupis a ser, (2lb. 
English), and khad-rung, or dun-coloured, at two-and-a-half 
rupis a ser. Some of this is often purchased by the poorer 
classes who can afford it, and they make a profit by selling it 
to the manufacturers, after it is cleaned and spun into thread ; 
but the poor are sometimes compelled to clean portions of it 
which are distributed to thein. 

The thread is then dyed of different colours, and of these 
they use about forty different kinds. Their bluesand purples 
are made chiefly from indigo; their yellows from a Panjabi 
flower called gul-i-kysu, and froma grass called woftangil in 
Kashmir ; their blacks are procured from iron-filings and 
wild pomegranate skins, from-which also a light brown is 
obtained ; their reds from kermes and logwood, and a native 
wood called lin; a drab from walnut skins; and it will 
scarcely be believed that the finest of their greens, and a 
light blue also, are extracted from English green baize. All 
the thread used in making a large pair of shawls does not 
weigh more than fifteen or twenty pounds English, and may 
be purchased for 120 to 150 small rupis. After the thread is 
dyed, it is dipped in rice-water, a process which makes it 
stronger, and fits it to-be more safely moved by the shuttle, 
and the stiffness is removed by washing. The undyed shawl- 
stuff, which sells at five rupis the yard, is called ubra, from 
ubr, (a cloud,) or alwan-i-sadah, (without colour,) if white; 
and if a border be worked on it, the remaining white is 
called “ mutun.” 

Alwan, as the shawl-stuffis called when free from orna- 
ment, is not often, if ever, made up by the Kashmiri weavers 
of the natural colour of the poshm, and may be, of course, 
dyed of any colour—red, blue, green, yellow, &c. When 
made with coloured stripes or flowers cn it, the chograh of 


the Afghans, or al-khalek, the long under-coat of the Persians, 
are made from it. Ifthe pattern be worked with the needle, 
the shawl is far inferior in every respect to those in which 
the pattern is woven in. An excellent pair of the former 
description may be purchased in Kashmir for 150 rupis, 
(about 107.) whereas an equally good pair of the Usuleh (the 
real), or the latter kind, could not be procured for less than 
700 or 800 rupis. 

The productions of the Kashmirian looms, which are of old 
and unimproved construction, are very numerous: Du-shalah, 
or two shawls, they being always made in pairs ; Jamaweh, 
for bedding; Rumal, or handkerchiefs ; Hasheyi, or the shawl 
of a coloured ground with a small border ; Urmuk, resembling 
very strong nankeen; and the Yek-Tar (one-thread), a most 
light and beautiful fabric, being of one-half the thickness of 
the common shawl, and invented for the Sikh turbans. Be- 
sides the above, gloves and socks are manufactured from the 
shawl-wool ; but they also make Gulbudun, or red silk cloth 
for ladies’ trousers, and Chikun, or flowers worked in silk 
upon a cotton ground, similar to those procurable at Multan. 
Sashes and trouser-strings are also made from silk; whilst 
Lungehs, or pieces of blue cloth for turbans, and Kumurbunds, 
or waist-cloths, are prepared from cotton, and rugs and horse- 
cloths, &c. from wool. A cloth called ‘ Siling” is manufac- 
tured from the shawl-wool in Yarkund and China; it some- 
what resembles a coarse English kerseymere in texture. 

As soon as a shawl is made, notice is given to the inspector, 
and none can be cut from the loom but in his presence. It is 
then taken to the custom-house and stamped, a price is put 
upon it by the proper officer, and twenty-five per cent on the 
price is demanded. Whenit is purchased, and about to leave 
the valley with its owner, the latter has to pay another four 
rupees for permit-duty and another seal, which enables him 
to pass with his property ; but he is subjected to further duties 
at Jamu and Umritsir. It becomes necessary to wash the 
shawls, in order to deprive them of the stiffness of the rice- 
starch remaining in the thread, and for the purpose of soften- 
ing them generally. The best water for this use is found in 
the canal, between the lake and the flood-gates at the Drog- 
jun. Some ruins, in large limestone blocks, are lying on the 
washing- place, and in one of these is a round hole, about a 
foot and a half in diameter, and a foot in depth ; in this the 
shawl is placed, and water being poured over it, it is stamped 
on by naked feet for about five minutes, and then taken into 
the canal, by a man standing in the water ; one end is gathered 
up in his hand, and the shaw] swung round and beaten with 
great force upon a flat stone, being dipped into the canal 

between every three or four strokes. This occupies about five 
minutes. They are then dried in the shade, as the hot sun 
spoils the colours; and in ten days afterwards the coloured 
shawls undergo a similar process, but occupying less time. 
The white ones, after being submitted to the process, on the 
first day are spread in the sun, and bleached by water sprinkled 
over them; they then are again treated in the same process 
as the coloured shawls, being stamped upon and beaten a 
second time, and then bleached aguin till they are dry, and 
then for a third time beaten, stamped upon, and finally dried 
inthesun. In thesecond time of stamping, soap is sometimes 
used, but is not good generally, and is never used for the 
coloured shawls, as the alkali might affect the colours. There 
is a something in the water of the canal which certainly com- 
municates to the shawl a softness, which cannot be given to 
those manufactured at any place in the plains of Hindustan. 
At.the same time, those made in Paris or at Norwich would, 
probably, be as soft, were it not for the greater closeness of 
texture consequent upon their being made by a machine 
instead of the hand. For the same reason, it is well known 
that the calico made in India is much softer, and is much 
more durable, than that made in England. There are plenty 
of wells in the city, and in every case where there is a bath 
on the premises, as water is found by digging only to the depth 
of five or six yards below the surface. It is not good, but 
often brackish, and in some instances is preferred for the 
washing of red shawls. Old shawls that require cleaning, 
and in some instances, new ones, are washed by means of the 








freshly-gathered root of a parasitical plaut called kritz. A 
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pound of it is bruised and mixed with about three pints of 
water, and to this is added a mixture of pigeons’ dung, (a 
piece equal in size to a turkey’s egg), mixed and beaten up 
with about the same quantity of water, and the shawl is satu- 
rated with the liquor and then stamped upon, washed with 
the hand, and then well steeped in the canal. In the plains, 
the berries of the raynti fruit, stirred up with water, yet not 
so as to form a lather, are used for washing a soiled shawl. 
A smaller root, known also by the name of kritz, is used for 
cotton clothes. 

The colours of a shawl after it has been washed, are often 
renewed so well as to deceive any but the initiated, by prick- 
ing them in again with a wooden pin, dipped in the requisite 
tints. The fine pale yellow colour of a new shawl is given by 
means of sulphur fumes. A hole is made in the floor about a 
foot in diameter, and six inches in depth. Over this is placed 
a smal] square chimney of poplar-wood, open of course above. 
Some lighted charcoal is put into the hole, and over it is 
sprinkled a small handful cf bruised sulphur. Around the 
chimney, and about two feet distance from it, is placed a 
horse or framework, about five feet six inches in height, upon 
which four shawls are suspended, and the external air is 
further excluded by another drawn over the top. When the 
sulphur is consumed, the shawls are withdrawn, and others 
are subjected to the fumes of fresh sulphur. They are kept 
until the next day, then washed again in water, dried and 
pressed, several together, between two boards. 

The mokym or broker, who transacts business between the 
shawl-manufacturer and the merchant, is a person of great 
importance in the city, and the manner in which their trans- 
actions are carried on is rather singular. They have corres- 
pondents in most of the larger cities of Hindustan, whose 
business it is to collect and forward every species of informa- 
tion connected with their trade. By their means, they seldom 
fail to hear of any saudagur or merchant who is about to start 
for Kashmir, even from such a distance as Caleutta; and if 
he be a rich man, the mokym will send as far as Delhi to 
meet him, and invite him to become his guest during his 
sojourn in the valley. Perhaps, again, when the merchant, 
half dead with fatigue and cold, stands at length on the snowy 
summit of the Pir Panjal, or either of the other mountain- 
passes, he is suddenly amazed by finding there a servant of 
the broker, who has kindled a fire ready for his reception, 
hands him a hot cup of tea, aud a kabab, a delicious kaliaun, 
and a note containing a fresh and still more pressing invita- 
tion from his master. Such well-timed civility is irresistible ; 
his heart and his boots thaw together, and he at once accepts 
the hospitality of the mokym, who, it may be, is awaiting the 
traveller with a friendly hug at the bottom of the pass, two 
er three days’ journey from the city, to which he obsequiously 
conducts him. He finds himself at home at the house of 
his new friend, and himself and servants studiously provided 
with all he can require. His host, of course, takes care 
to repay himself intheend. He has an understanding with 
the shawl-manufacturers who frequent his house, so that 
the guest is at the mercy of both parties: and should he 
quarrel with the broker, and hope to make a purchase 
without his intervention, he would find it impossible. No 
shawl-vender can by any possibility be induced to display his 
stores until the approach of evening, being well aware of 
the superior brilliancy imparted to their tints by the slant- 
ing rays of the setting sun; and when the young saudagur 
has purchased initiation by experience, he will observe that 
the shaw] is never exhibited by one person only; that the 
broker perhaps, apparently inattentive, is usually sitting by, 
and that, under pretence of bringing the different beauties of 
the shawl under his more especial notice, a constant and free- 
masonic fire of squeezes and pinches, having reference to the 
price to be asked, and graduated from one hundred to a five- 
rupi power, is secretly kept up between the venders, by means 
of their hands extended under the shawl. When the merchant 
has completed his purchases, the mokym, who was before so 
eager to obtain him as a guest, pays him the compliment of 
seeing him safe to the outside of the city, where he takes leave 
of him at Chaturbul, the very last place within it; from 
which custom the brokers have obtained the cant name of 





“ Dost-i-Chaturbul friends.” The fool’s cap or cypress-shaped 
ornament, so commonly worked on the shawls, is a represen- 
tation of the jigeh, or kashkeh, or aigrette of jewels which is 
worn on the forehead in the East. Every great man now 


wears one ; but when the Patans were in the zenith of their 
power under Timour Shah, it was the privilege of royalty only. 


ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 

Tie blood contains two principal constituents; fibrine, 
which forms the clot, and albumen, which is dissolved in the 
serum: the former is identical with pure muscular fibre, the 
latter with white of eggs. Here chemistry steps in, and shows 
that, as far as regards their organic elernents, (carbon, nitro- 
gen, hydrogen, and oxygen,) these two bodies are identical 
in composition ; and that they differ only in the proportions, 
absolutely very small, of sulphur, phosphorus, and saline mat- 
ters, which they contain.— Quarterly Review, just published. 


THE BANKER’S DAUGHTER. 
A SKETCH, BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


Six hours had scarcely elapsed since his first setting 
foot in England, before Colonel Mainwaring galloped into 
the little village of W——. For two years he had served 
with his regiment in the Peninsula, and he now took ad- 
vantage of the peace of 1814, to revisit his country—and 
Ellen Lansdowne. His heart was light, his spirits high, 
and the brilliant anticipations that filled his mind reflected 
their brightness upon his countenance. On that spot, two 
long (unusually long in his estimation) years ago, had he 
parted with Miss Lansdowne, then a beautiful girl, just 
ripening intowomanhood. During his absence, he had con- 
stantly received letters from Ellen Lansdowne, until the 
last eight or ten months; but this discontinuance of her 
correspondence he attributed to the excited state into 
which the Peninsula was thrown, and by which the post 
was frequently interrupted. 

And now, as the familiar scenes of the little village 
presented themselves, he again struck his spurs into his 
charger’s sides, and darted with increased speed through 
the high street. The villagers, at first, regarded him with 
the curiosity with which they usually honoured all stran- 
gers; but, as some of the elder inhabitants recognised the 
countenance of their favourite “ young Squire,” as the 
used to call him, their hearty congratulations resounde 
on all sides. 

“ All well at the manor-house ?” inquired the Colonel, 
as an aged man, the Lansdownes’ trusty butler, bared his 
grey head and saluted him. But the man made no reply, 
and Mainwaring reined in his plunging steed, to prosecute 
his inquiries. 

“ How is Sir Henry?” continued the young officer; 
“ and—and—” and his voice faltered, “and Miss Ellen ?” 

Still, the man did not reply. 

“ Have you forgotten me, Thomas?” inquired the 
Colonel. ‘* Do you so soon forget old friends ?” 

“* No, no, Master Frederick,” replied the aged butler, 
“ T have not forgotten you, indeed.” 

“ Then why do you refuse to answer me?” cried Main- 
waring. ‘* Great God!’ he added, perceiving a tear tra- 
versing the old man’s furrowed cheek, “ what has hap- 
pened, Thomas ?—Tell me—tell me all ?” 

“ Poor Sir Henry !” was the only reply. 

“ Ts he dead, then ?” 

“ Worse than that, Sir,” replied the butler. 

“ What! in the name of Heaven?” exclaimed Main- 
waring. 

“ He died with a broken heart!—he died a bankrupt !” 

“ A bankrupt!” 

“ Yes, Sir; the banking-house that he was a partner in, 
failed, almost a year ago; and he, poor gentleman, took it 
so to heart, that he died in a few weeks afterwards.” 
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“ And Miss Lansdowne—what has become of her ?” 

“ She, Sir, is gone to London, to obtain, if possible, a 
situation as governess.” 

“ Do you know her address ?” 

“ No, Sir, I do not,” replied the man, “ for she was 
obliged to leave the house at a short warning, and had not 
time to make any arrangements. Ah, Sir! it was a sad 
day, when the creditors came to take possession of the 
furniture ; and it almost broke my heart to see how care- 
lessly they handled all poor Sir Henry’s favourite goods, 
and how they threw Miss Ellen’s little treasured fineries 
about the house.” 

“ And this is what I have returned to hear !” exclaimed 
the Colonel, striking his forehead; ‘* this is the issue of 
all my hopes!—Ellen, the poor, gentle, timid girl, is 
thrown upon the wide world, without a protector, and 
compelled to seek a menial situation, and to contend 
against difficulties, for which her former life has totally 
unsuited her. Oh, Heaven! that has dashed the cup of 
bliss, which I had so fondly, so sanguinely hoped for, from 
my lips, spare, oh spare my reason !” 

The tall roof of the manor-house was before him,—the 
roof under which he had spent the happiest portion of his 
existence,—and there was the room, in the balcony of 
which he had last seen Ellen Lansdowne, waving her 
white handkerchief in token of farewell. With a heavy 
heart, the young soldier descended from his saddle, and 
tying his horse to the unhinged gate, entered the court- 
yard. The path was already partially choked with weeds, 
and the windows had formed a target to all the urchins of 
the village ; whilst the flowers, which had been arranged 
by Ellen’s own hand, in the balcony, had long since died 
away, and the pots which had contained them were lying 
in broken fragments on the ground. The place was the 
very picture of desolation, and Mainwaring was on the 
point of turning, with an aching heart, from the scene, 
when light footsteps by his side arrested him: he looked 
in the direction from which the sounds had proceeded, 
and there stood the gaunt but familiar figure of “ Silly 
Sammy,” as he was called—a witless idiot, who had long 
subsisted on the charity of the Lansdowne family. 

“ Well, Samuel,” cried Mainwaring, beckoning to the 
timid and recoiling domestic, ‘‘ this is a dreadful change.” 

“ Master Frederick! Master Frederick!” shouted the 
idiot, with the most extravagant expressions of joy, as he 
recognised his former friend; “ but they are all gone 
now—and Master Frederick and poor Sammy are all 
that’s left!’ os, RES $Y 

“ But where is Miss Lansdowne?” inquired Main- 
waring, hoping to gain some information of her present 
residence. 

“ Poor Miss Ellen!” cried the maniac, wringing his 
hands—“ poor Miss Ellen !” 

“ Do you know where she is, Samuel ?” repeated the 
Colonel. 2 ater tie: eo 

“ Gone !—gone !—gone!” cried the idiot, incoherently ; 
“ but Master Frederick’s come back, to help Sammy to 
keep the naughty boys from destroying the old house.” 

Finding that it was impossible to gain any further 
information, the Colonel opened the mouldering gate that 
divided the court-yard from the garden, and struck into 
one of those well-remembered paths which he had so often 
paced in company with Miss Lansdowne. The sound of 
his footsteps was echoed by the hostile bark of a large 
mastiff, who, placing himself in the centre of the path, 
appeared determined to dispute the passage. 

“ Poor Lion!” exclaimed Mainwaring, as the animal 
bounded towards him—“ poor Lion, you remind me of 
former times !” 

The dog licked his hands, and then, as if conscious of 





the fallen condition of his patrons, looked piteously in his 
face, and uttered a deep and melancholy whine. 
“ IT can stay here no longer!” exclaimed Mainwaring: 
“ even this poor dog repeats to me the distracting tale !” 
and mounting his saddle, he took the road to London. 
* * * * * 


It was on the 19th of August, 1815, that the inhabitants 
of W had congregated in little groups along the 
road-side, looking anxiously up the London road. “ Here 
they come!” burst from every lip, as a carriage and four 
turned an angle of the road, and rolled along thehigh street. 
Loud and enthusiastic were the salutations of the villagers, 
as the vehicle stopped at the gate of the manor-house, and 
Ellen Lansdowne, now Mrs. Mainwaring, descended from 
it, and leaning on the arm of her husband, entered the 
renovated portico of the mansion. The rejoicings of that 
memorable day, when the last of the Lansdownes returned 
to the deserted mansion of her ancestors, will not be soon 
forgotten by the inhabitants of W Even silly 
Sammy still remembers the exact date of the occurrence, 
and does not fail to describe, in glowing colours, the 
hearty welcome which the young couple received from 
all—from the wealthy nobles of the neighbourhood, to 
poor old Lion the favourite mastiff. 











STORY OF JOANNA, QUEEN OF NAPLES. 


THERE are many circumstances which invest the life of 
this celebrated and unfortunate woman with peculiar interest. 
The appalling and mysterious tragedy which darkened her 
youth, the vicissitudes of splendour and wretchedness of her 
after years, her fame for talents and beauty, have all con- 
spired to bestow on her fortunes more of the character of 
romance than of real history. The question of her participa- 
tion in the murder of her first husband, is one of those pro- 
blems which can never entirely cease to be attractive, because 
it can never be finally determined. Almost all the chroniclers 
of the times were satisfied of her guilt; none of them main- 
tain her innocence; and the general testimony, which may 
be gathered in favour of her character from the animated 
eulogies of Petrarch and Boccaccio, though it tends to throw 
some discredit on the accusation against her, certainly con- 
tains no direct arguments for her acquittal. History has her 
victims, as well as her favourites. ‘* The name of Joanna of 
Naples,” as Mr. Hallam well observes, “ has suffered by the 
lax repetition of calumnies. Whatever share she may have 
had in her husband’s death, and certainly under circum- 
stances of extenuation, her subsequent life was not open to 
any flagrant reproach; the charge of dissolute manners, so 
often made, is not warranted by any specific proof or contem- 
porary testimony.” 

But while it seems to be now admitted, that the reputation 
of Joanna, during the last thirty years of her life, has been 
unjustly aspersed, the conviction that her earlier days were 
sullied by the commission of an atrocious crime has, as we 
have seen, scarcely been disturbed. A champion, however, 
about eighteen years since,* suddenly started up, not only to 
avouch the purity of her general morals, but to maintain, 
a Voutrance, her innocence of the great offence. He caught 
more than a spark of the enthusiasm of old Brantome, who, 
after ages had closed over the grave of this flower of Provence 
and Naples, was fired by her portrait to exclaim that her 
beauty must have far exceeded that of the Laura of Petrarch. 
“ Certainly,” quoth he, “ this was a beautiful princess, whose 
countenance displays great sweetness with a captivating 
majesty. She is painted in a magnificent robe of crimson 
velvet, loaded with gold and silver lace and embroidery. 
This robe is almost in the exact fashion our ladies wear now 
on days of great solemnity, which is called a Boulonnaise, 





* The author of the Historical Life of Joanna of Sicily, 
Queen of Naples, 2 vols. 1824: a work of very slender pre- 
tensions to accuracy of detail or philosophical investigation. 
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wears a bonnet on a cushion. In brief, the fine portrait of 
this lady represents her in all beauty, sweetness, and true 
majesty, so well, that one becomes enamoured of her mere 
image.” 

Joanna was the grand-daughter of Robert king of Naples, 
who had originally seized the crowns of that kingdom and of 
Provence, in opposition to the right of his nephew Carobert, 
king of Hungary, the son of his elder brother. A politic 
decision of the papal court confirmed his usurpation; and 
after this sentence, the prudence if not the justice of which 
was proved by the result, his throne was not disturbed by the 
pretensions of Carobert. Robert, a wise and active prince, 
passed a long reign in maintaining the ascendancy of the 
Guelf or church party in Italy; but, in his declining years, 
he was unhappily deprived of the natural support of his 
throne, by the death of his only son. As the Duke of Calabria 
left but two infant daughters, the old monarch might justly 
tremble for the future security of these helpless children, his 
only descendants. He laboured to avert the consequences of 
a disputed succession, by inducing his nephew Carobert of 
Hungary to betroth his second son, Andrew, at the age of 
only seven years, to Joanna, the eldest of his infant grand- 
children; and the young prince was removed to the court of 
Naples, to receive his education as its future sovereign. This 
union, which, to the erring eye of human foresight, might 
seem to have been planned with singular wisdom, was des- 
tined to scatter the seeds of civil war and calamity for above 
a century and a half. As Andrew advanced towards man- 
hood, he displayed a sullen and vicious temper ; his habits 
were low and brutal, his capacity weak, and his manners 
barbarous. Acquiring none of the elegance of the polished 
court in which he had been educated, he associated only with 
rude Hungarians, whose gross propensities accorded with his 
taste. The old king probably saw enough of his character to 
dread the consequences of entrusting the rights of his grand- 
daughter to his generosity ; and one of his last acts was to 
assemble the states of his kingdom, and to impose on them a 
solemn oath of allegiance to their future queen Joanna. At 
the same time, changing his original purpose, he limited the 
succession of his kingdom to Joanna alone, and restricted 
Andrew to a matrimonial crown, and the reversion of the 
principality of Salerno, if his consort should die without issue. 

Joanna was but sixteen years of age when she succeeded to 
the throne of her grandfather, and her husband Andrew was 
only two years her senior. Young, beautiful, and inexpe- 
rienced, the mistress, too, of a brilliant court, the splendour 
of which was enhanced by the presence of numerous princes 
of the blood, (sons of Robert’s brothers,) Joanna found but 
too many temptations to plunge into a career of thoughtless 
and dissipated, perhaps of criminal gaiety. The aversion 
that she had acquired for her husband was increased by 
the jealousy of power which he evinced, and sedulously 
fomented by her advisers and confidantes, who desired to 
exclude Andrew from the direction of affairs, that, by im- 
mersing the queen in pleasure, they might themselves engross 
her authority. Andrew, on the other hand, was surrounded 
and ruled by Hungarians, and particularly by an artful and 
ambitious friar, his preceptor, who openly aspired to govern 
the kingdom in his name. By these men he was insidiously 
taught to despise a matrimonial crown and the shadow of 
power, while his own descent from the elder brother of king 
Robert gave him a better hereditary claim to the throne than 
his wife could derive from that monarch. He was, therefore, 
encouraged to solicit the papal court of Avignon to sanction 
his pretensions by authorising his immediate coronation. In 
this design, he had every prospect of success; and daily ex- 
pecting a papal bull to legalize the ceremony, he already 
began to display his resentment against his enemies by threats 
of vengeance, and to betray his doubts of the fidelity of his 
youthful queen, who was generally indeed suspected of an 
intrigue with her cousin, Prince Louis of Tarento. The pro- 
jects and menaces of Andrew were communicated to Joanna 
by her courtiers: among these was a female of low birth, 
Philippa the Catanian, who had been elevated by the royal 
family of Naples to wealth and distinction, and who was the 
principal favourite of the queen, and the confidante of her 
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most intimate secrets. By this woman, her family, and 
associates, a conspiracy was formed against Andrew. 

Under pretext of a hunting party, the court was carried to 
the neighbourhood of Aversa; and, after the amusement, the 
king and queen, with a train, principally composed of the 
conspirators, repaired for the night to the solitary convent of 
San Pietro, not far from that town. After supping gaily 
together, the royal pair withdrew to the chamber prepared 
for them; but, just as Andrew was retiring to rest with the 
queen, one of the conspirators came to the door of the cham- 
ber, and stated that a messenger had arrived from Naples, 
with despatches of the utmost importance. The victim rose 
unsuspiciously at the summons ; but he had no sooner passed. 
the door of his apartment, than it was closed against him by 
the female attendants of the queen, and he was seized by the 
conspirators, who were waiting for him in the corridor. He 
was overpowered after a desperate resistance, in which he 
drew blood from several of the assassins. Stopping his mouth 
with their gloves, they dragged him towards an adjoining 
window, and, believing that a ring which his mother had 
given him was a talisman against death by sword or poison, 
they fastened a silken cord about his neck, and pushed him 
out of the window, which was near the ground. Some of 
their associates, who were in readiness in the gardens below, 
then pulled him down by the legs as he hung, and completed 
the work of strangulation. It was, probably, the intention of 
the murderers to haye buried the body in the convent garden, 
but Isolda, a faithful Hungarian woman, who had nursed the 
infancy of Andrew, and watched over his manhood with un- 
diminished solicitude, was roused by his cries, and rushing 
into his apartment, found the queen there alone, seated by 
the nuptial couch, with her face buried in her hands. The 
reply of Joanna to her agonized inquiry after her master in- 
creased the alarm of the woman ; she ran with a flambeau to 
the window, and from thence saw by its light the corpse of 
the unhappy prince, extended on the grass, with the fatal 
cord still round his neck. Concealment was no longer pos- 
sible ; the assassins fled at the appearance of Isolda, and her 
shrieks immediately spread the alarm through the convent, 
and from thence to the neighbouring town. 

Amidst the general indignation and horror which this foul 
tragedy excited, Joanna returned to Naples with the body of 
her husband, which was there privately interred. Meanwhile, 
Charles, Duke of Durazzo, one of the princes of the blood, 
who had married the queen’s sister, and who did not himself 
escape suspicion of having been concerned in the conspiracy, 
instigated the populace to avenge the murder of the king, 
probably with the hope of ascending the throne by the depo- 
sition of Joanna. The queen, on-her part, with Louis of 
Tarento, now her avowed lover, also assembled her partizans, 
and every thing threatened a furious civil war. But the in- 
telligence of the fate of Andrew had, by this time, reached 
the court of Avignon; and Clement VI., the reigning pontiff, 
considering himself called upon as feudal superior of the 
Neapolitan crown, to punish the authors of the atrocity, 
directed a commission to Bertrand del Bazzo, grand justiciary 
of the kingdom of Naples, to institute a process for the dis- 
covery of the murderers, without respect of persons or regard 
to human dignities. Joanna was powerless against this 
mandate. The seneschal of the royal household, having been 
first arrested on suspicion, and put to the torture, disclosed 
his accomplices; and the justiciary, attended by the populace 
of the capital, bearing a standard, on which the murder of 
Andrew was depicted, presented himself before the queen’s 
fortified palace, to demand the persons of the conspirators. 
After an ineffectual attempt to resist, Joanna was compelled 
to deliver up the accused, who were her most devoted ser- 
vants, and among them Philippa the Catanian ; and these 
miserable wretches, of whose guilt there was no doubt, after 
being made to suffer the most frightful tortures, were burnt 
alive. But it was remarked that, contrary to usage in these 
execrable proceedings by torture, the public were entirely 
excluded from hearing the confessions of the criminals. 

This secrecy, however, could neither remove the conviction 
which the world entertained of the guilt of Joana, nor 
shield her from the indignation of an avenger. It was in 
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vain that she wrote to Louis, king of Hungary, who had suc- 
ceeded his father, Carobert, on the throne of that kingdom 
some years before, to exculpate herself from the crime with 
which she was publicly charged. Louis only replied by 
sternly pronouncing his reasons for believing her guilty, and 
immediately prepared both to avenge his brother, and to 
assert his own hereditary claim to the throne. In the mean 
time, Joanna strengthened the evidence against her by her 
marriage with her lover, Louis of Tarento, who was believed 
to have been engaged in the plot, and whose mother had 
certainly afforded an asylum to some of the conspirators, who 
fled before they were accused. At length, the king of Hun- 

entered the Neapolitan territories, where he was 
universally welcomed by the nobility and people. The queen 
and her second husband escaped to Provence ; but Louis did 
not long preserve his conquests. Leaving garrisons in the 
strong places, he returned to Hungary, and the government 
of his generals became almost universally disagreeable to 
the fickle Neapolitans. Pope Clement VI. too, could not, 
without dissatisfaction, see the kingdom of Naples transferred 
to a powerful sovereign, who was not very likely to prove an 
obedient vassal to the Holy See. Receiving the queen ina 
solemn audience, in which she pleaded her cause in person, 
he declared his conviction of her innocence ; and Joanna and 
her husband, encouraged by the disaffection of the Neapo- 
litans against their foreign governors, and fortified by papal 
countenance, returned from Provence, and wrested great 
part of the kingdom from the Hungarians. 

After some years of indecisive warfare, Louis became weary 
of hostilities to which there appeared no end, and listened to 
terms of accommodation. Joanna engaged again to submit the 
investigation of her guilt or innocence to the Pope, and to 
resign her crown to the king of Hungary, if his holiness 
should pronounce sentence against her ; while Louis agreed, 
on his part, to withdraw his troops if the issue of the inquiry 
proved favourable to her. A solemn process was, accordingly, 
instituted at the court of Avignon, of which it was not difficult 
to foresee the result. Yet so evident appeared the guilt of 
the queen, that her ambassadors could adopt no better mode 
of defence than that of showing, by the deposition of witnesses, 
that sorcery had been practised upon her, and (as a necessary 
conclusion ) that, if her participation in the conspiracy were 
proved, she must still stand absolved, as having yielded only 
to the resistless powers of hell! Upon this strange and 
ridiculous plea, the Pope and his cardinals annulled the 
accusation, and pronounced her clear of offence. The King 
of Hungary submitted with good faith to the decision, and 
even refused to receive an immense sum, which the Pope 
awarded to him as a remuneration for the charges of the 
war ; declaring that he had not undertaken it to amass money, 
but to avenge the death of his brother. 

For thirty years after the peace with the king of Hungary, 
Joanna reigned undisturbed, and, after the premature death 
of Louis of Tarento, married successively a third and a fourth 
husband, neither of whom would she suffer to share her throne. 
Her children died in infancy, and her life was at length 
hurried to its close by the revolting ingratitude of a second 
Charles of Durazzo, whom she had united to her niece and 
destined for her successor. Offended at the lust marriage of 
the queen, he procured the assistance of Louis of Hungary, at 
whose court he had been invited to reside, for an invasion of 
the kingdom of Naples, and was seconded in the enterprise 
by Urban VI. against whom Joanna had sided, with the anti- 
pope Clement VII., in the great schism of the church. The 
ill-fated queen fell into the hands of her adopted heir, and 
was by him required to execute a solemn deed of abdication 
in his favour. But in her extremity, and with the certainty 
of death before her, Joanna displayed a heroism worthy of 
her descent from a long line of illustrious ancestors. She pre- 
tended compliance with the demands of Durazzo, and he 
accordingly introduced some Provengal barons to her prison 
to hear her transfer their allegiance to his person; but they 
were no sooner admitted, than she solemnly enjoined them 
never to acknowledge for their lord the ungrateful robber, 
who from a queen had made her a captive slave; if ever it 
should be told them that she had constituted him her heir, 








to believe it not; and to hold any deed that might be shown 
to that effect, as forged, or enforced upon her. She added 
her will that they should own for their lord Louis of Anjou, 
whom she appointed her successor and champion to revenge 
the treason and violence committed against her; and she 
bade them take no more thought for her, but to perform 
her funeral obsequies and to pray for her soul. She was 
shortly afterwards put to death in prison, by command of 
Durazzo ; in what manner is differently related. The common 
story is that she was smothered with a pillow; but there 
seems strong reason for believing the account of the secre 

of Urban VI., who was at Naples at the time, that four Hun- 
garian soldiers were secretly introduced into the castle of 
Muro, where she was confined, and entering its chapel while 
she was kneeling before the altar, strangled her with a silken 
cord. 

During the long interval between the murder of Andrew 
and her own death, the history of Joanna is very barren of 
important transactions, nor are there any minute records of 
authentic character to supply this poverty of cireumstance. 

Perhaps, the greatest attraction which Joanna’s story 
possesses for the British reader is the similarity between it 
and that of Mary, Queen of Scots, which has often been 
observed. The coincidence is certainly very curious, The 
resemblance in character and temper between Andrew and 
Darnley; the mystery in which the murder of both was 
involved ; the youth, the beauty, the subsequent misfortunes 
of the two queens; the contempt and detestation of their 
husbands, which appear to have been common to both; their 
indecent marriages with men who were suspected accomplices 
in the death of their lords ; the parallel between the Duke of 
Durazzo and the Earl of Murray: all these and a thonsand 
minor circumstances, even to the standards on which the 
murders were depicted to animate the populace of Naples and 
Edinburgh to vengeance, will naturally occur to the mind in 
comparing these historical problems, 


THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF JULY 8, 1842. 


THE total Eclipse of the Sun, on Friday next, is exciting 
much attention among the scientific, not only in England, and 
on the Continent, but in America, as appears from documents 
known to be preparing, or now just issued. Thus, in the 
Royal Astronomical Society’s notice for the last month, there 
occurs a paper by Lieutenant W. S. Stratford, R.N., on the 
path of the moon’s shadow over the southern part of France, 
the north of Italy, and part of Germany, during the. total 
eclipse of the sun, on July 8, 1842. To induce travellers and 
others in those countries, to prepare for the observation of 
the important phenomena, Lieutenant Stratford furnishes a 
table “ computed to enable them to trace the path of the 
moon’s shadow on a large scale, and with very considerable 
accuracy.” It is a very ingenious production, containing for 
each minute, from 17 h. 34 m. 19 s., to 17 h. 46 m. 39 s., 
mean astronomical time at Greenwich, the geographical po- 
sitions (the longitude being reckoned from Greenwich,) of 
points on the earth’s surface, where the several phenomena 
occur of—first, contact of the upper limbs of the moon and 
sun ; second, contact of the centre of the moon and sun ; and 
third, contact of the lower limb of the moon and sun. 

Lieutenant Stratford, after various details, observes, should 
the darkness be sufficiently intense, as has been sometimes 
the case during the total eclipse of the sun, to render some of 
the planets and brighter stars visible, the planet Mercury may 
be looked for about 5 deg. south of the sun and moon. 
planet Mars about west by north, Mars being 15 min. of right 
ascension to the west, and 1 deg. 16 sec. of declination to the 
north of the sun and moon, &e. Thesun and moon will be in 
the constellation Gemini, and will have Castor and Pollux not 
far distant, in a N.N.E. direction, &c. Next there is, very 
recently arrived from America, Professor Silliman’s Journal 
of Sciences and Arts for January, 1842, containing an article 
on “the Solar Eclipse of July, 1842,” which observes: “ as 
the approaching eclipse will excite great interest throughout 
Europe, and especially in those places where it will be total, 
it is earnestly hoped that particular attention will be paid by 

















those favourably situated, and in possession of suitable instru- 
ments, to the determination of the correctness of a recent 
suggestion—that the irregularities so frequently noticed at 
the second and third contacts of the transits of Venus, may 
be seen or not at the pleasure of the observer, according as 
the colour of the dark glass he applies to his telescope is red 
or green.” The Professor then describes the irregularities, as 
may be seen by many, from Francis Baily, of London, whose 
paper appeared in the tenth volume of the Memoirs of the 
Astronomical Society: he, however, particularly relates ap- 
pearances observed by himself, in the south part of Scotland, 
during the eclipse of May 15, 1836. The committee of the 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, in their report on this 
eclipse, say :—“ this suggestion is one of the greatest import- 
ance, as it seems to furnish evidence of the existence of a 
lunar atmosphere, through which, as through our own, the 
red rays have the greatest penetrative power. It also leads 
tu new views concerning the cause of the remarkable appear- 
ances of the beads of light, and the dark lines frequently no- 
ticed, since it shows that their appearance may be completely 
modified by a change in the colour, and consequently in the 
absorbing power of the screen-glass through which they are 
observed.” “It is well believed,” the Professor further ob- 
serves, “ that, on another account, will this suggestion, if well 
founded, be of great importance, viz., in its obvious tendency 
to diminish, if not wholly remove, the discordances not un- 
frequently found in the best observations on solar eclipses 
and transits of Venus, and which, with regard to the latter, 
in 1761 and 1769, were so great as materially to diminish the 
value of this method of determining the distance between 
the earth and the sun.” Then there follow descriptions of the 
phases of the eclipse at some of the principal cities of Europe. 
—From the Times, June 27. 





Garteties. 

Jack Cade.—Mr. Lower, in his very ingenious Esgays on 
English Surnames, (recently published,) notes:—“As I 
intend ‘to put into my book as much as my book will hold,’ 
I take an opportunity to correct an error, into which most of 
our historians have fallen, relative to the arch-traitor, Jack 
Cade, temp. Hen. VI. They uniformly state that he was an 
Irishman by birth, but there is strong presumptive evidence 
that to Sussex belongs the unenviable claim of his nativity. 
Speed states that ‘ he had been servant to Sir Thomas Dagre. 
Now, this Sir Thomas Dagre, or Dacre, was a Sussex knight 
of great eminence, who had seats at Hurstmouceaux, and 
Heathfield, in this county. Cade has, for several centuries, 
been a common name about Mayfield and Heathfield, as is 
proved, as well by numerous entries in the parish registers, as 
by lands and localities designated from the family. After the 
defeat and dispersion of his rabble-rout of retainers, Cade is 
stated to have fied into the woods of Sussex, where a price 
being set upon his head, he was slain by Sir Alexander Iden, 
sheriff of Kent. Nothing seems more probable than that he 
should have sought shelter from the vindictive fury of his 
enemies among the woods of his native county, with whose 
secret retreats he was, doubtless, well acquainted, and where 
he would have been likely to meet with friends. The daring 
recklessness of this villain’s character is illustrated by the 
tradition of the district that he was engaged in the rustic 
game of bowls, in the garden of a little alehouse at Heath- 
field, when the well-aimed arrow of the Kentish sheriff 
inflicted the fatal wound.” 

A Name.—“T was once,” says F. Lieber, “ in company 
with a Mr. Short, in whose presence a Mr. Shorter was men- 
tioned. ‘Your son?’ saida by-stander, quite gravely, to Mr. 
Short, who, like most people, disliked the joke on his name 
very much.” — Stranger in America. 

Eugene Aram can scarcely be considered one of the heroes 
of “ felon literature,” for Aram was a man of no common 
talents and attainments, and his defence is admitted to be 
a masterpiece of ingenious reasoning: appended to the 
genuine account of his life are a plan of a Celtic lexicon by 
him, and other literary remains. 
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Love.—A word, a look, from the beloved one, has power to 
change the whole atmosphere of the heart; to rouse it by 
magic, from coldness and apathy, to warm and generous 
exertion.— Tempter and the Tempted. 

The Clean Shirt —Sir C. W , one of our inost eminent 
conservative lawyers, is said to have a great aversion to a 
clean shirt ; but this is a failing which he is anxious to con- 
ceal. An attorney, one of his clients, calling at his chambers 
one morning early, found him engaged in shaving, with a 
clean shirt airing at the back of a chair before the fire. After 
a few minutes’ conversation, Sir C. left the room to go into 
his bed-room. The attorney, who was perfectly aware of the 
habits of the learned gentleman, immediately marked the 
day of the month with his pencil on a corner of the shirt. 
Ten days afterwards, the attorney called again, early in the 
inorning, and found ashirt again before the fire. Watching an 
opportunity, when Sir C. W.’s back was turned, he examined 
the shirt, and found it was the same that he had marked. 
“ Pray, Sir C.” said he, shortly afterwards, “do not stand 
upon any ceremony with me, for we are old friends; put on 
your shirt, and we can still continue to chat over our affair.” 
Sir C. replied, “ Well, if you will excuse me, I will do so, for 
I think my shirt must now be well aired.” “I think so, too,” 
said the attorney, “ if it has been at the fire every morning 
since I was last here, which is ten days ago, as you will per- 
ceive by my memorandum on the shirt-tail”’ — Domestie 
Dictionary. 

Une Belle Ancienne.—She had arrived at the venerable age 
of 80—venerable, and not less beautiful to behold, when 
accepted as such by the individual; but preposterous and 
disgusting when aping the airs and clinging to the illusions of 
youth, as was the case of this lady, whose toilette would have 
been better suited to a woman of 30 than 80 ;—half a century 
passed over, as though each year had not left its trace and 
told its tale on the once handsome Countess de T——s.— 

Tempter and the Tempted, by the Baroness Calabrella. 

Paris and London.—In Paris, society is far more distinct 
in its classes than in London, where there is scarcely a large 
banking firm in which one or more of the partners are not 
the scions of noble families. But, in Paris, the haute 
noblesse would rather see their sonsexisting scantily on a very 
sinall income, than that they should lose caste by engaging in 
commercial pursuits.—JZbid. 

Amiable Wit.—There were few instances in which her wit 
had ever been known to wound ; it was like summer lightning, 
playing on the surface, brilliant and harmless.— Ibid. 

A singular Fact.—A minister of the Presbyterian church 
lately visiting one of his parishioners, was thus accosted by 
him :—“‘ Sir,” said he, “I am perhaps able to tell you of 
myself what not another of your flock could. I have lived 
seventy-two years in the same house, out of which I have 
decently buried fifteen corpses, have had twelve children 
baptized, and have married four wives.” What added to the 
zest of the narrative was, that his fourth wife, who was sitting 
by, immediately said— And I think, from the state of my 
health, you have a good chance for a filth.” 

A Hint.—Mr. Pullar, minister of the Secession church in 
the holm of Balfron, had his orchard every year mercilessly 
plundered of the choicest of his favourite pears; and, though 
carefully watched, the plunderer eluded the utmost vigilance. 
Circumstances at length transpired to fix strong suspicion on 
one of the neighbours. The minister, after conversing with 
the suspected person on other matters, remarked at parting : 
“ By-the-bye, John, the pear tree at the north corner of the 
garden will be quite ready next week.” The minister’s garden 

was unmolested afterwards.— New York Mirror. 

Recipe for Duelling.—Let two men quarrel, and be careful 
publicly to vilify and defame each other—then discharge 
pistols, no matter about balls, taking care not to “shoot 
lower” than the skies—then walk up, shake hands, and 
apologize. Such a process invariably heals wounded honour! 
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